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and thought with other writings of Jerome, as is shown in Morin's edi- 
tion by parallel passages printed beneath the text and critical notes. 

The gains from these discoveries are not insignificant. The his- 
torian finds some interesting evidence as to the inner life of a monas- 
tery in the early part of the fifth century; the influence of Greek 
theology on occidental thought is plain ; the quotations from the Bible 
are valuable for text criticism ; and in all we gain a view of a side of 
Jerome's life which has hitherto been practically unknown to us. Fur- 
thermore, we now possess a fixed starting point for the analysis of 
the Breviarium. The philologist will find much to interest him in the 
references to the older literature, as well as in the colloquialisms which 
frequently come to the surface, especially in the homilies on the 
Psalms. 

Clifford Herschel Moore. 

The University of Chicago. 



Cyprian : His Life, His Times, His Work. By Edward 
White Benson, D.D., D.C.L., sometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury. With an Introduction by the Right Rev 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop of New 
York. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1897. P P- 6 3 6 > 
8vo. Cloth, $7. 

This book is the ripe product of thirty years of special study, and 
the only one which the author published. It was begun when he was 
headmaster of Wellington College, and finished in 1896, a short time 
before his death. It presents, therefore, the literary toil of a lifetime. 
"Year after year," his son writes, "at Lincoln, at Truro, at Canter- 
bury, these patient pages have grown ; sometimes weeks would be 
consumed in the elucidation of some technical point ; he even under- 
took, a few years ago, a journey to North Africa to study his topog- 
raphy." The first hundred and fifty pages were put into print so 
long ago that, when he had reached the end, they required to be 
entirely revised and rewritten. 

The result of this prolonged toil is a book of remarkable quality. 
It contains not only the results of research, but also the processes. It 
is a singular mixture of the interesting and the dry and dull. The 
plan of the author is to give us in a few pages of large print the main 
outlines of the story, and, then, in a few pages of fine print, the most 
minute discussions of dates, of places, of the meaning of Latin and 
Greek terms, of the errors of his predecessors in this field, and of a 
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thousand other details. In addition to the pages of solid fine print, 
which continually interrupt the onward flow of the narrative, there 
are copious footnotes ; and in addition to everything else, an appen- 
dix of twelve articles, to the last of which are appended six notes. 
The entire volume, with its varied contents, constitutes an apparatus 
of the very highest value for the study of Cyprian and his times, a 
monumental work, destined to be an authoritative standard of appeal 
in all discussions of fact which properly lie within its scope. 

Cyprian is made to appear in a most advantageous light. He is a 
great preacher, a great writer, and a great ruler. But he is also a 
great saint, free from personal ambition, always distributing his 
wealth to the poor, and genial and loving in disposition and manner. 
It was owing to his wisdom and self-restraint that the church was not 
rent in sunder by the agitations of the third century, which shook it 
to its foundations. He was the first great prelate of Christian history, 
and vindicated for the episcopal office an authority which it retained 
for more than a thousand years. 

Archbishop Benson writes with scholarly fairness ; yet he does not 
attempt to conceal the fact that he writes with a pronounced controver- 
sial aim, and directs his argument against the papacy on the one hand, 
and what he calls "the sects," that is, the non-episcopal denomina- 
tions, on the other. He has achieved a great success in setting Cyprian, 
for the first time, in a clear light. He is less successful as a contro- 
versialist. 

In his argument against the papacy he shows, indeed, that the 
treatise of Cyrian on "The Unity of the Catholic Church" has been 
deliberately interpolated with forgeries by Roman Catholic editors, 
and his indictment of his Roman Catholic opponents for this crime 
is terrible, not for invective or vituperation, but for the crushing array 
of evidence by which it is supported. This, however, is a matter of 
secondary importance. The real question between Archbishop Benson 
and the Roman Catholics is whether or not Cyprian, after his writings 
have been purged of such intrusions, recognizes the Church of Rome, 
and hence its bishop, as supreme. Benson answers in the negative, 
on the ground that Cyprian acted independently, and was almost 
ready at one time to break with the see of Rome and the Catholic 
church. This was his practice ; but what was his theory? Benson 
recognizes the fact that the practice of a man and his theories are not 
always harmonious, and proceeds to discuss the theory which Cyprian 
held. In his fifty-ninth letter Cyprian calls the Church of Rome 
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"principalis ecclesia." Some Roman Catholic writers translate this 
term " the sovereign church." Benson admits that the emperor was 
commonly called "princeps," and that "principalis" is derived from 
"princeps." He seeks to show, however, that the emperor was called 
"princeps" only as he was the foremost man of the state, the first citi- 
zen, invested by senate and people with certain powers. But after 
all, if we grant that the Church of Rome is "principalis" in the 
sense in which the emperor was "princeps," we leave little for the 
Roman Catholic to demand, and it is but a step to his doctrine of 
papal supremacy. 

Benson is not more fortunate in his dealing with the non-episco- 
pal denominations. 

He believes episcopacy to be of apostolic origin, in part because 
Cyprian believed so about the year 250. But Cyprian believed the 
whole church system of his day, in doctrine and organization, to be 
of apostolic orgin. As bishop, he received the Catholic church as the 
apostles had left it and as their successors had transmitted it to him; 
and he was in duty bound to hand it on unchanged, a sacred deposit, 
to those who should come after him in the episcopal office. Such was 
his belief. But it is certain that the Catholic church of his time had 
departed widely, in both faith and practice, from the apostolic model. 
Its entire system of belief was legal, sacerdotal, and sacramental, in 
direct contrast to the teachings of the New Testament. The convic- 
tion of Cyprian that the episcopate was of apostolic origin was only a 
part of his conviction that the Catholic church as it stood was of 
apostolic origin. Besides, it was the fashion for every bishop to insist 
that the thing which he believed and practiced was of apostolic origin. 
The unknown author of the treatise on " The Rebaptism of Heretics " 
declared that " to repeat baptism was contrary to a decree of the apos- 
tles," and Pope Stephen appealed to apostolic authority against the 
practice. On the other hand, the councils of Iconium and Synnada, 
with the supporters of rebaptism in general, affirmed that they 
enjoined it by apostolic authority. In these circumstances the testi- 
mony of Cyprian to the apostolic origin of an office whose powers he 
sought to confirm and enlarge is of slight importance. 

In any case, to a Protestant, the opinion of Cyprian on such a 
subject should have little weight. The New Testament contains all 
that the apostles deemed it necessary for us to know concerning 
church organization and order. If episcopacy could be traced even 
to the middle of the first century and to churches at the time presided 
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over by the apostles, their silence in reference to it would show their 
reluctance to recommend it to future generations, and it would stand 
condemned, rather than approved, by its early origin and their failure 
to speak of it. It is incredible that they should not have prescribed 
it in the clearest terms, if it is, as Benson holds, an institution essen- 
tial to the very existence of a church, without which a denomination is 
only a sect. And if it were prescribed in the New Testament, its 
present advocates would not search so diligently for traces of it in 
early Christian literature as proofs of its apostolic origin. 

Benson, adopting the view of Cyprian, commends episcopacy to us 
as the divinely ordained means of preserving the unity of the church. 
But it does not preserve the unity of the church. Benson himself 
flashes with indignation whenever he turns to the papacy, the validity 
of whose episcopacy he admits, and no denominations are more hope- 
lessly divided from one another than the Catholic, the Greek, and the 
Anglican, the great episcopal bodies. The Roman Catholic bishops 
did not have the wisdom to keep the Lutheran movement within their 
church, nor did the Anglican bishops have the wisdom to keep the 
Wesleyan movement within their church ; and in both cases the divi- 
sions of Christendom which arose were owing largely to episcopal 
negligence and folly. 

If the advocates of episcopacy presented the institution to us 
without an accompaniment of unscriptural doctrine, their appeal would 
gain a much wider sympathy. The doctrines of apostolic succession 
and of special grace owing to apostolic succession, and imparted by 
the medium of certain rites, have hindered greatly the extension of 
episcopacy. Much might he said, on grounds both of Scripture and 
of reason, in favor of committing large interests and enterprises in 
the kingdom of God to wise men distinguished for their ability to 
bring things to pass. If I am not mistaken, the non-episcopal 
denominations are learning slowly but surely how to do this without 
detriment to the freedom with which Christ has made them free. 
But they have been cautious in adopting the expedient lest they 
should favor false doctrine and create an order of prelates. 

I should say something of Benson as a writer before I close. He 
chose Thucydides as his pattern, and claimed that the obscurities of 
his style, which were pointed out to him, came "of hours and hours 
spent with intense enjoyment" over the great Greek historian, 
" weighing the force of every adjective and every particle." He 
learned by this study to form sentences which are terse and forceful. 
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Yet the reader has the constant impression of an author who is trying 
to follow a model and to achieve an ideal, rather than of one who is 
himself a fountain of excellent literary expression. Not infrequently, 
also, Benson violates the elementary principles af the English lan- 
guage. He often writes what may be called memorandum sentences, 
formed by rapid jottings in a notebook, and with important words 
omitted, usually the subject or the verb. The pronouns trouble him, 
and are often used inaccurately. He sometimes employs an adverb 
where an adjective is demanded. He seems to have an objection to 
the conjunction "and," for he sometimes omits it in an enumeration 
of particulars. On the whole, the reader is justified in expecting better 
writing from one who has chosen to follow Thucydides and has spent 
thirty years in producing a single volume. 

These defects, however, are relatively small. They fade away when 
one considers the supreme excellences of the book, which is destined 
to occupy a permanent and authoritative place in Christian literature, 
when any fact concerning Cyprian is in question. No more remark- 
able work of historical research has been produced in this generation. 

Franklin Johnson. 
The University of Chicago. 



The Mission of St. Augustine to England according to the 
Original Documents. Edited by Arthur James Mason, 
D.D. Cambridge: At the University Press ; London: C.J. 
Clay & Sons; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp. 
xx + 252. 5s. 

Canon Mason, in compiling this book, is carrying out the wishes 
of the late Archbishop Benson, who planned that it should consist of 
" a complete collection of authentic documents bearing on Augustine's 
coming." The sources are found in Gregory and in Bede. The text 
is taken from Monutnenta Germanice Historica by Hartmann and Ewald, 
Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents by Haddan and Stubbs, and His- 
toria Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum by Bede. On the upper half of 
each page appears an excellent translation ; on the lower half is printed 
the Latin text. This part of the work covers 160 pages. The rest of 
the book is devoted to four valuable dissertations on the political out- 
look of Europe in 597, Augustine's mission in relation to other agen- 
cies in the conversion of England, the landing place of Augustine, 
and some liturgical points relating to Augustine's mission. There 



